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THE ART JOURNAL. 



through the opening, with the following quotation from Ovid's 
Metamorphoses : — 

" Saepe sub hac Dryades festas duxure choreas 
Saepe etiam manibus nexis ex ordine trunci, 
Circuiere raodum mensuraque roboris ulnas, 
Quinque ter implebat. Nee non et caetera tentum 
Silva sub hac omnis, quantum fuit herba sub omni." 
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wood Forest, and the " Major Oak," in a hollow in whose trunk 
seven persons have easily sat together at dinner. The en- 
gravings are all charmingly executed from original drawings, 



Of this tree we are enabled to give the representation on 
the preceding page ; as also of the " Parliament Oak " in Sher- 




and the typography of the volume is faultlessly beautiful. It 
is a worthy book on a worthy subject, and does great credit 
to its author and publisher, Mr. Robert White. 



THE WOOING OF HENRY V. 




W. F. Yeames, A.R.A., Painter. — 

HAKSPERE gives a humorous account of the 
courtship of Henry V. After the battle of 
Agincourt, as we learn from the history of the 
period, one of the conditions of peace with the 
French king, Charles VI., was, that Henry should 
have in marriage the Princess Katharine, daugh- 
ter of the latter : he requests the French monarch, 
who with his queen and daughter are about to leave the apartment 
in the palace where state affairs have been discussed, to allow the 
princess to remain : — 

u Yet leave our cousin Katharine here with us ; 
She is our capital demand, comprised 
Within the fore rank of our articles." 

King Henry V., Act v., Sc. 2. 

The two are accordingly left to themselves, with the exception of 
Alice, one of the princess's ladies-in-waiting. Henry has but little 
knowledge of the French language, and neither Katharine nor her 
attendant can speak much English : the royal wooer, therefore, 
finds it not an easy task to enter upon the delicate matter upon 
which he desires to speak with her. He begins, however, very 
properly, with a compliment to the lady : — 

" . . . . Fair Katharine, and most fair ! 
Will you vouchsafe to teach a soldier terms, 
Such as will enter at a lady's ear, 
And plead his love-suit to her gentle heart ? 
Kath. Your majesty shall mock at me. I cannot speak your England. 



♦— * W. Greatbach, Engraver. 

K. Hen. O, fair Katharine, if you will love me soundly with your French heart, I 
will be glad to hear you confess it brokenly with your English tongue. Do you like 
me, Kate? 

Kath. Pardonnez moy, I cannot tell vat is — like me. 

K. Hen. An angel is like you, Kate ; and you are like an angel. 

Kath. Que dit-il? qtteje suis semblable a les anges ? 

Alice. Ouy, vrayment {sauf vostre grace) ainsi dit-il. 

K. Hen. I said so, dear Katharine, and I must not blush to affirm it. 

Kath. O bon Dieu I les langues des homines sont pleines de trotnperies. 

K. Hen. What says she, fair one ? that the tongues of men are full of deceits ? 

Alice. Ouy ; dat de tongues of de mans is be full of deceits : dat is de princess." 

And thus the conversation goes on till it comes to a satisfactory 
termination by the princess accepting the offer of his hand and 
crown, if " it shall please de roy, mon pere." 

The conqueror at Agincouit certainly appears in a far less 
attractive character, pictorially, as a lover than he would as a sol- 
dier armed for the battle : the situation is a novelty to him, and he 
scarcely seems to know or care how to plead his suit gracefully, as 
becometh royalty. Shakspere makes him say, "Give me your 
answer : i' faith do, and so clap hands and a bargain ; " this seems 
to be the point Mr. Yeames has chosen for his picture. The prin- 
cess, a pretty girl, of course understands the object of the inter- 
view ; and, equally of course, appears not to comprehend, and 
casts her eyes down with due maiden modesty. We should have 
preferred Alice without her extinguisher-cap ; it is not a picturesque 
object by any means. In the background is a glimpse of the 
members of the French court, the King and Queen of France, the 
king's brother the Duke of Burgundy, and others, who have left 
the room where the lovers are seated. 



BRONZE AS AN ART-MATERIAL. 



jjFTER the precious metals, there is, perhaps, no 
material to which high Art has given so consi- 
derable a value as the alloy known as bronze. 
Many of the ancient, and some even of the mo- 
dern works in this metal, are held in very high- 
estimation. 

Since the Medici family carried Italian artists 
to France in the sixteenth century, to decorate their palaces with 
bronzes and Art metal-work, an industry has sprung up in Paris 
which has rendered the rich in all parts of the world eager to ob- 




tain French bronzes for ornamenting their choicest apartments. 
Paris having taken the manufacture of bronzes away from Italy, 
holds the trade without any special natural advantages, simply by 
the skill and taste of its manufacturers and workmen, and attracts 
purchasers from every part of the world. 

Mr. Tylor, an his report " On Metal- working," in the London 
Exhibition of 1862, well remarks: "The sculptors of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries did not disdain the 
use of bronze in the creation of small objects in that material, 
feeling rightly that no other substance gives the artist greater facili- 
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